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Executive 



In the past decade, the role of higher education in workforce development has emerged as a key issue 
around the world. Leading authorities inside and outside of government have begun questioning whether 
colleges and universities are preparing graduates with the competencies and skills necessary to compete 
in a dynamic global economy. As part of a series produced for the Global Policy Fellows Program, an 
initiative of the Institute for Higher Education Policy, this paper analyzes how four countries — Brazil, Mongolia, 
Ukraine, and the United States — are meeting the dynamic challenge of workforce development within 
a global economic, political, and social context. 



A number of issues should be considered in examining the role 
of higher education institutions in workforce development. This 
paper highlights how the four profiled countries are addressing 
three facets of the challenge: 

• Basic skills development. A key consideration in examining 
the outcomes of higher education is whether graduates 
possess and demonstrate the skills necessary to contribute 
and thrive in the labor market. It is also important to 
understand whether the skills of graduates align with the 
needs of employers or of the national and global economies. 

• Internships. To complement developing skills through 
academic course work, many colleges and universities offer 
internships in collaboration with employers. Internships 
offer a natural bridge between academic study and full-time 
employment, foreshadowing the transition from the classroom 
to the working world for students. 

• Stakeholders. A number of groups have a keen interest in 
helping higher education institutions improve the skills of their 
citizens before they enter the workforce. These groups may 
include elected officials, government policymakers, students, 
faculty and other institutional officials, and business leaders. 



Several themes emerge across the four profiled case studies. 
Each country illustrates a general lack of agreement among 
key stakeholders regarding desired workforce competencies. 

In addition, a tension in the labor market between balancing 
demand for specialized, technical training with needs for 
universal basic and applied academic skills underscores an 
ambiguity concerning the appropriate role of the government 
in directing, regulating, or influencing how institutions of 
higher education prepare students for the workforce. 

Although the profiled countries are quite different, three common 
recommendations emerge in reviewing the challenges facing 
institutions of higher education in each country. First, colleges 
and universities, in collaboration with business and government, 
should examine whether academic programs develop the 
academic, applied, and “soft” skills needed by employers. Similarly, 
institutions of higher education need to ensure that students 
demonstrate proficiency in basic academic skills needed by 
employers such as writing, reading, mathematics, and 
critical thinking. Finally, institutions should establish internship 
opportunities for students to acquire “real life” work experience 
in their chosen field. These recommendations can be considered 
and implemented in both developed and developing countries. 
Addressing these issues is essential — countries with systems 
of higher education that fail to meet workforce needs will fall 
behind those that satisfy evolving labor market demands. ^ 
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Introduction 



In the past decade, examining the role of higher education 
in workforce development has emerged as a key issue 
in many countries across the world. Leading authorities 
inside and outside of government have begun questioning 
whether colleges and universities are preparing graduates 
with the competencies and skills necessary to compete in 
a dynamic global economy — whether systems of higher 
education are sufficiently helping to enhance national 
competitiveness within this new global economic context. 

Among these authorities, numerous international organizations 
such as the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), the World Bank, and 
the International Labor Organization (ILO) have sponsored 
projects examining the relationship between higher education 
and workforce development within the context of globalization. 1 
For example, in a 2004 report, UNESCO stressed that the role 
of higher education has increased as a key factor in stimulating 
sustained economic development in countries with knowledge- 
intensive and information societies, emphasizing that larger 
sections of the population need to acquire advanced levels of 
knowledge and skills. 2 In particular, UNESCO identified that 
institutions of higher education need to provide their graduates 
with the competencies and skills that will enable them to adapt 
to the requirements of the knowledge economy, including 
academic capacities (e.g., specialist training, critical thinking, 
problem solving), personal and social development skills 
(e.g., self-confidence, motivation, moral and ethical values, 
and a broad understanding of the world), and entrepreneurial 
skills (e.g., leadership and teamwork abilities, and computer 
and other technology skills). 

Although all countries consider providing skilled labor as a key 
role of higher education institutions, the alignment (or gap) 

1 U. Teichler, “Higher Education policy and the World of Work: Changing Conditions and 
Challenges,” Higher Education Policy 12, no. 4 (1999): 285-312. 

2 United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Final Report of the Meeting of 

Higher Education Partners (World Conference on Higher Education + 5) (Paris: UNESCO, 2004). 



between higher education and workforce development differs 
across countries. Often, the need for broad-based, flexible 
skills development is at odds with the need for specialized or 
technical training. In many countries, the need to expand 
access to higher education, especially for historically 
disadvantaged groups, must compete with the need to improve 
the quality of that education. Countries may address these 
issues in various ways, depending on the history and context 
of their higher education system, as well as what their economy 
needs to compete in a global market. To illustrate these 
differences, this paper analyzes how four countries — Brazil, 
Mongolia, Ukraine, and the United States — are currently 
addressing the challenge of meeting their respective workforce 
development needs within this global economic, political, and 
social context. The paper highlights how each country is engaging 
key stakeholders to better understand desired workforce 
competencies, increase opportunities for college students to apply 
knowledge “on the job” through internships, and understand the 
basic academic and applied skills required for success in 
the global economy. Thus, the following sections provide brief 
descriptions of the situation in each country. The concluding 
section ties together these analyses and offers some common 
themes related to how countries worldwide may be approaching 
workforce development needs. 

The paper is part of a series of papers produced for the Global 
Policy Fellows Program, an initiative of the Institute for Higher 
Education Policy. The goal of the program is to bring together 
policy analysts from around the world who are interested in 
developing higher education policies that improve the opportunity 
for and success of higher education. Other topics in this series 
include financing higher education institutions and students, the 
transitions between secondary and postsecondary education, 
and the trend toward privatization in higher education. 3 ^ 



3 For more information about the Global Policy Fellows Programs, see www.ihep.org/programs/ 
global-policy-fellows.cfm. 
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Case Studies 



A number of issues should be considered in examining the role 
of higher education institutions in workforce development. For 
this paper, each case study focused on three components: 

• Basic skills development — The most important aspect of this 
issue is the outcomes of higher education: whether graduates 
demonstrate the skills necessary to contribute in the workforce. 
An important corresponding consideration is whether the 
skills of graduates align with the needs of employers or of the 
economy broadly. 

• Internships — To complement developing skills through 
academic course work, many colleges and universities 
offer internships (or practicums) in collaboration with local 
employers. These opportunities allow students to attain 
practical skills that build on their formal education. Internships 
represent a natural bridge between academic study and 
full-time employment, foreshadowing the transition from the 
classroom to the working world for many college students. 

• Stakeholders — A number of groups have a keen interest in 
helping higher education institutions improve the skills of their 
citizens before they enter the labor force. These groups may 
include elected officials, government policymakers, students, 
faculty and other institutional officials, and business leaders. 
Each stakeholder group has a particular perspective that may 
influence the characteristics and development of the process. 

The case studies highlight how each of the profiled countries 
is confronting the challenges of preparing graduates for the 
workforce in the context of each of these components. The case 
studies also offer some recommendations for future policy 
development. 



BRAZIL 

Like many countries, Brazil continues adjusting to the new 
realities of the global economy, particularly the development 
of a professionally qualified workforce. Recent research, 
conducted by Andre Campos e Ricardo Amorim from the 
Institute of Economic Applied Research, 4 highlights a serious 
lack of qualified workers in Brazil: among the 9.1 million 
workers in search of employment at the end of 2007, about 
7.5 million were unqualified, which means that less than 
one in five had the required qualifications demanded by the 
job market. 5 The same research underscores that certain 
important business and industry sectors lack a qualified 
workforce because of a mismatch of the necessary skills. 
Brazilian industry needs workers with specialization in 
chemicals, mechanical products, and mineral and metallic 
products and extraction, but the current workforce supply 
is primarily in civil construction, farming, and services. 

In response, Brazilian policymakers are looking to grow 
enrollment in higher education as an important means of 
creating a skilled workforce. To do so, Brazil must confront a 
daunting challenge faced by many countries (including those 
in this paper): increasing access to higher education for more 
students while also increasing educational quality. Several 
studies have illustrated that the majority of students in top- 
quality universities (that is, those attending public universities, 
which are tuition free) come from high-income families and 
have attended relatively high-quality (and typically private) 
secondary schools with better teachers and more financial 
resources. Increasingly, graduates of public secondary schools 
are less likely to attend public universities. For example, at the 
University of Sao Paulo, the number of students coming from 
public secondary schools fell from 57 percent during the 1 980s 



4 Institute of Economic Applied Research (IPEA), “Demands e perfil dos trabalhadores formais no 
Brasil em 2007,” n.d., (www.ipea.gov.br/sites/000/2/destaque/mapadoemprego.pdf) retrieved 
December 16, 2007. 

5 G. Paul, “Pesquisa do IPEA confirma falta de mao-de-obra qualificada,” November 7, 2007, 
(http://oglobo.globo.com/economia/mat/2007/11/07/327066443.asp), retrieved November 14, 2007. 
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